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One of the paddocks at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses at Dedham, Mass. Visiting Day, June 8, 1926. See page 3. 


2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


It is sad, but true, that the people who need to 
read about the way in which our fourfooted 
animals are treated, and what suffering is un- 
necessarily inflicted on them are the men and 
women who scorn to read a humane magazine 
or paper. It makes me think of that verse in 
Matthew 13; 15, “For this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed; lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and should understand with their 
heart, and should be converted.”’ 

Why is this so? Why does not even plain 
common sense tell men and women that as long 
as the majority of the people are indifferent to the 
injustice, ingratitude and cruelty inflicted on 
these, that one writer calls “our humble associ- 
ates,” that the good St. Francis called our “little 
brothers and sisters,” they will never be given 
their rights, the right to protection from ill- 
treatment and cruel neglect. 


Many women regard the domestic animals 
with no more sense of responsibility than if they 
were machines. So, I repeat, the women need 
educating, and if club presidents would take the 
interest and responsibility they should, and if 
ministers would once in a while think it not out 
of place to speak a word for these lower creatures 
that are at our mercy, I am sure we should soon 
see a vast difference in the world in the conditions 
regarding cats and birds. 

There is no excuse for the people of Greater 
Boston deserting cats. They can always bring 
them to the Animal Rescue League or to one of 
its Receiving Stations, and they will be humanely 
put to death, unless some of the youngest and 
best males can be placed in good homes. There 
are many women, some men, and one or more 
humane societies that are opposed to putting 
“healthy cats to death,” preferring, as one 
woman frankly said to me, to carry them off and 
lose them, so giving them ‘a chance for their 
lives.” Every little while women and children re- 


fuse to leave a female cat or kitten at the League 
because our agents are not allowed to promise to 
put them in a home; they ignore the fact when 
we tell them that it would be utterly impossible 
to find good homes for so many cats and kittens, 
and that death is the greatest mercy we can give 
them. 

The League received last year 56,874 cats and 
kittens and only placed in homes 654. ‘The fact 
that the Animal Rescue League lessens the num- 
ber of cats by the thousands every year appar- 
ently counts for nothing with these societies that 
are planning a campaign. 

This is especially a plea for justice for the cat, 
but I also ask for fair treatment and considera- 
tion of every living creature. I am more and 
more convinced that the greatest lesson needed in 
the world is wise and thoughtful kindness. Can 
this ever be brought about, and if so, how? It 
would make me happy to get a word of encour- 
agement in this struggle I have been carrying on 
for twenty-six years against the indifference, as 
much as against the cruelty, shown by intelligent 
people to the suffering of the lower animals that 
is all about us in this so-called civilized country. 
—Anna Harris Smith, Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
President, Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Ideal Zoos and Solitary Confinement 


In the February Animals’ Friend edited by 
Ernest Bell of London, that warm advocate for 
the rights of our fourfooted friends, there is much 
that I wish every one could read. I will copy 
from it one article on Zoos that should appeal to 
everybody; it is so sensible and humane. It is 
interesting to note Mr. Bell’s quotation from Mr. 
Hornaday the well-known director of the New 
York Zoo. The article is headed ‘‘Ideal Zoos 
and Solitary Confinement,’’ and is as follows: 

We have been greatly struck by the opinions 
expressed in the Spectator of December 28 last, 
by the Director of the New York Zodlogical Park. 
Dealing with the essential details of the ideal 
Zoo, Dr. W. T. Hornaday writes: 

“Tn the first place the founders should nobly 
resolve to keep no animals on exhibition that 
cannot be made comfortable and reasonably 
happy. ‘To-day, humane people do not enjoy 
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the sight of unhappy or uncomfortable captive 
animals, and the most sensitive persons are 
deeply pained... . 

“The ideal Zoo must shun imposing real soli- 
tary confinement as we all shun distemper and 
pneumonia. ... The space to be allotted to 
each cage or compartment must be enough to 
save the occupant from feeling crated and in 
danger of being smothered. Wild animals 
hate crates, just as men hate strait-jackets. .. . 
Keeping elephants, rhinoceroses, and tapirs in 
buildings without open-air yards deserves to 
rank as a penal offence.” 

This will suffice to show how far off we are at 
present from the ideal He says much more, of 
course, to suggest improvements in even the 
most up-to-date Zoos—what then would he say 
of wild animals who are placed in the smallest 
possible cages, kept in buildings with no access to 
open air, with absolutely nothing to do but to 
gaze through iron bars or step backwards and 
forwards within the limits of the cage? For 
these there is nothing but dreariness and boredom 
from day to day till they are carted off to a 
different building, there to resume their monoto- 
nous existence. Some of them absolutely alone, 
some with a companion. Such exhibitions are 
not termed “Zoos” it is true; they are private 
menageries or “collections,” and, apparently, 
their owners may disregard Dr. Hornaday’s 
specified pleas for exercise, fresh air, sunlight, 
comfort, and reasonable happiness. 

Is it not time these slave-owners were called 
to account? 

The new Act compels a bird owner to give 
specified space—there is none to enforce humane 
housing of the carnivores. 

Dogs—have we not all looked at them through 
shop windows!—are rendered miserable by being 
cooped up in small enclosures until a sale is 
effected. The following letter lately received 
from a juvenile member of the Animals’ Friend 
Society, well expresses what most of us feel upon 
the matter. 

Dear Eprror,—When walking along a London 
street I saw several dogsin cages sosmall that they 
could hardly standup. Could that not bestopped? 

Indeed, yes—Could that not be stopped? we join 
him in asking.—J. W. 


“The origin of at least one of the details of 
a Parsee funeral is not now known—the presence 
of the dog. Before a corpse is borne from the 
house of mourning it must be uncovered and 
exposed to the gaze of a dog; a dog must also 
be led in the rear of the funeral procession. 
. .. It is thought that in ancient times in Persia 
the dog was a sacred animal and could guide 
souls to heaven; also that his eye had the power 
of purifying objects which had been contaminated 
by the touch of the dead; and that hence his 
presence with the funeral cortége provides an 
ever-applicable remedy in case of need. The 
Parsees build and endow hospitals, for both men 
and animals; and they and their womenkind 
keep an open purse for all great and good objects. 
... They have a lofty and pure religion and 
they preserve it in its integrity and order their 
lives by it.”—Mark Twain. 


The Hartsdale Cemetery in New York is said 
to have about 4,000 animals buried in it, not all 
dogs; among them are a lion, several monkeys, 
parrots, cats, pet hens, horses and birds. It is 
said to be the largest place of its kind in the world, 
covering five acres. Plots there are sold at the 
rate of $2.50 per sq. ft. There is a charge of 
$3.00 for digging the grave and another charge 
for the up-keep that is from $5.00 upwards. 
Ethel Barrymore, Irene Castle, have lots in that 
cemetery. James S. Sherman, former Vice- 
President of the United States and some other 
prominent people also have pets buried there. 

People who have visited the Hartsdale Ceme- 
tery and our Pine Ridge Cemetery in Dedham, 
however, have said that the latter is much more. 
picturesque and beautiful than the Hartsdale 
Cemetery. 

Visiting Day at Pine Ridge, Tuesday, June 8, 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. if pleasant; if not, the 
first pleasant day. Waiting room for special 
conveyances at Riverdale Variety Store, just 
across the Charles River Bridge, on the left- 
hand side. Please bring basket luncheon. 
Coffee, lemonade and tea served at a nominal 
price, also afternoon tea from 4 to 6 P.M. 
Donations for this branch are needed and will 
be gratefully received. : 
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TOMB OF JESSIE AT PINE RIDGE CEMETERY 


A very interesting and instructive book has 
been sent to me entitled “Dogs, Birds and 
Others.”” This is published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company. Anyone who is interested in the 
domestic animals will find this book a great help 
in understanding them. Oftentimes if we could 
understand better these “ pets’? we are enjoying 
we could do a great deal better for them. They 
suffer for our lack of knowledge regarding them. 
—A.H.S8. 


The Soul of a Horse 


When Souls shall stand for God to judge, 
Each naked and alone, 
And smiling lips and lying tongue 
Can make nor prayer nor moan, 
When bodies shall be left to sleep, 
And Spirits must live on, . 
Nor flesh nor cloak to cover them 
On Resurrection Morn. 


Perhaps some Soul shall stand apart, 
With very humble mien, 

Yet clothed in spotless loyalty, 
No longer, now, unseen, 

Nor guile, nor sin, nor any greed 
With this one has a part, 

Tis simple trust and faithfulness 
That shine from out his heart. 


No thought of self has marred this life, 
In service all was given; 
"Twas when the lowly body died, 
The Soul flashed white in Heaven. 
The “‘body”’ was an old black horse, 
And that shall matter not, 
It may not be such years of toil 
No Heaven of rest have bought! 


So, when this Soul shall stand alone, 
As every Soul must stand, 

To know at last its only Judge, 
Meet justice from His hand, 

Think you that He shall turn aside, 
Refuse His work to love? 

Think you this Soul so mute on earth 
Shall not be heard above? 


Nay, every Soul goes back to God, 
“The Silent”? with the rest, 
For lives unbroke by wrangling word 
Are not the less unblest. 
And so IJ think it well may be, 
When life’s long day is done, 
The Father shall stretch forth His Hand 
And bless His friends—The Dumb. 
—Winifred Thayer Orear. 


The creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.—Romans vili-21. 
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A letter from Minnie Maddern Fiske, Honorary 
Chairman, Humane Trapping Committee, 
American Humane Association, Albany, 
Day os 

March 12, 1926. 

Dear Friend: Do you know what the wearing 
of furs really means? It means the atrocious 
torturing in a long, lingering death of millions of 
helpless dumb creatures every year. It means 
the unbelievable anguish of the clutch, sickness, 
starvation, terror, the attack of other animals, 
almost every conceivable agony possible to a 
living body. And these creatures are physically 
as sensitive as we. Often they languish in the 
trap for days; they have been known to have 
lingered for as long as two weeks and often they 
are skinned alive. 

The American Humane Association has 
launched a campaign to outlaw the most “‘fiend- 
ish” device of arrest ever conceived by the 
human brain, an atrocity that has no place in 
anything describing itself as civilization,—the 
steel trap. The American Humane Association 
is confident that the campaign will result in the 
invention of an instantaneous killing trap—and 
better, the procuring of furs from fur farms, 
upon which animals may be humanely reared and 
destroyed subject to official supervision. 

The farmer’s stock must be protected from 
destruction by predatory animals and pests must 
be exterminated, but the percentage of trapping 
for these purposes is infinitesimal. Over ninety 
per cent of trapping is for women’s wear. It has 
been said that the modern, progressive, high- 
thinking woman cannot consistently proceed in 
high activities and continue to “sustain, maintain 
and unflaggingly support the most stupendous 
concern in organized cruelty on the face of the 
earth.” 

Dear women, as you lie comfortably in bed at 
night, remember that through the long hours 
millions of living creatures are groaning and 
tearing themselves to pieces that you may wrap 
yourself in their skins, the covering God gave 
them. Remember there are countless mothers 
among those panting, struggling creatures. 
Remember our own terror of physical torture. 
Which one of us would have the courage to face 
one hour of the steel trap? We beg you to help 


us in our unceasing work to make it possible for 
you to wear your furs with a clean conscience. 
Up to this time a few of us have financed this 
splendid campaign the success of which means 
a step forward in civilization. We must have 
funds to carry on the work. To you—who wear 
furs—we appeal to send us what you can, no 
matter how small the contribution. Faithfully, 
—Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


P. S. Kindly send contributions to the 
Minnie Maddern Fiske Fund, American Humane 
Association, 80 Howard Street, Albany, N. Y. 


The Humane Trapping Committee of The 
American Humane Association, with headquar- 
ters at Albany, N. Y., has made good progress 
during the past year in its educational and 
legislative work’ directed against the cruel 
methods of taking fur-bearing animals. It is no 
small task to develop public opinion to such 
a point that legislation dealing with the subject 
of trapping can be secured. The trappers, the 
trap manufacturers and those dealing in furs 
have resented every effort put forth as an in- 
fringement upon their rights. 

A bill is now up for third reading in the New 
York state legislature which, if passed, will re- 
quire the inspection of traps every twenty-four 
hours and the stamping of each trap with the 
owner’s name and address. This legislation will 
be a step in advance and will prepare the way 
for another bill which the Trapping Committee 
could not get out of committee this year. The 
latter bill requires that after a given date fur- 
bearing animals must be taken alive and unhurt, 
or killed instantly. 

Legislation dealing with humane trapping was 
advanced through the efforts of The American 
Humane Association in the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, but the bill failed of passage on the floor 
through the opposition of the farmers. In 
South Carolina, a measure which would have 
done away with the use of the steel trap was 
amended so that its original purpose was largely 
defeated, but nevertheless represents a very 
forward step and will make possible greater 
progress in the future. 

The American Humane Association, through 
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its Humane Trapping Committee, is going to 
a large expense to secure reliable first-hand in- 
formation with reference to the whole trapping 
problem. ‘The data thus secured will be of the 
greatest service in furthering legislation which it 
hopes to introduce into the forty-four states that 
will have legislatures in session next year. Those 
desiring to contribute toward this work may do so 
by sending their checks to the Humane Trapping 
Committee of The American Humane Associa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, Honorary Chairman of the Committee 
and a Director of the Association, is devoting 
herself untiringly to the furtherance of this great 
reform, 


From an open letter written by Mr. Will H. 
Hays, President of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York: 


“To All Public-Spirited Citizens: 

“You are interested in having the motion 
picture make the most of its great possibilities 
as a constructive force in American life. Here is 
offered a practical and effective method of aiding 
to that end. ... 

‘Our invitation is as wide as it is cordial. We 
invite every organization in this country or else- 
where which is interested in public betterment 
to get in touch with our Department of Public 
Relations and to designate those who will be 
points of contact with the film industry. 

“The Department should have such connec- 
tions with local branches as well as with county, 
state, national and international bodies. We 
want such organizations, as well as individuals, 
who have constructive ideas as to motion pic- 
tures, to come in through the ‘Open Door’ and 
tell us how we can co-operate with them, how 
they can co-operate with us, and how together we 
can make the motion picture more responsive to 
its public service obligations. 

“The motion picture is a public service in- 
stitution. In it the public has absolutely defi- 
nite rights, and to it the public should have free 
access. . . 

“Tf you are willing to co-operate individually 
in this work, the invitation also applies to you. 


You are invited to register your name individ- 
ually or to have any organization with which 
you are connected do so, and thus get your views 
to the Department of Public Relations. .. . 

“The door is open, and a welcome awaits your 
co-operation.” 

Address your letter to Mr. Will H. Hays, 
President of Motion Picture. Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., 469 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. | 


For Better Moving Pictures 

You will, we hope, be interested to read the 
enclosed portion of an open letter from Mr. Will 
H. Hays, and will write a letter to him urging 
him to eliminate the objectionable features in 
pictures which are being shown in some theatres. 
If you happen to know of any specific picture 
shown, or place showing pictures depicting crime 
or methods used by criminals, now is your op- 
portunity to do good by calling Mr. Hays’ atten- 
tion to them. 

It is true that there are many interesting, 
educational and entertaining films, but such a 
large percentage of the popular pictures shown 
are so demoralizing in their influence upon the’ 
impressionable minds of youth, that we should 
demand better and cleaner pictures, and work 
for the elimination of exhibitions of cruelty and 
immorality. 

Some of the so-called “educational” films 
show methods used by criminals, and we must 
be alive to the danger of such instruction, often 
shown in small theatres and in theatres in 
suburban towns. Accounts in our daily papers 
tell of youthful criminals who claim to have been 
influenced by scenes in moving pictures. The 
suggestions offered to the plastic mind of youth 
by scenes of gross cruelty, which are exhibited 
in many pictures, make light of the suffering of 
animals and arouse savage instincts. 

“Tt ought to be part of a public policy to 
prevent the appearance of motion pictures 
depicting cruelty or brutality to animals,” 
said Dr. Wm. O. Stillman, late President of the 
American Humane Association. 


“TI judge a man by the way he treats the 
animals in his house and barn.” 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Irish Saints 


Some of the earliest Christian missionaries 
settled in Ireland, where they established schools, 
which have given to the world some of the most 
celebrated men in the history of Christianity. 
One of these was St. Columba (A.D. 521 to 597). 

St. Columba was an Irish boy of noble parent- 
age, so named by his playmates because of his 
gentle and dovelike nature. 

It is said that when forty years of age he 
visited his old tutor, St. Finian of Clonard, and 
secretly copied a very precious book belonging 
to the monastery which no one else possessed. 
Unfortunately, this action of Columba’s led to 
great deal of bloodshed and of ill-feeling, and it 
was decided in council that, as a punishment, 
he should be banished from Ireland until he had 
won from the heathen as many souls as there 
were people slain in the battles that he had 
caused. Therefore, with twelve companions, 
Columba crossed over to Scotland in a coracle 
boat, made of wicker-work and covered with 
skins, and finally landed on the island of Iona on 
Whit Sunday, A.D. 565. 

Like all good men, Columba held that to love 
God truly we must needs love His creatures. 
On the morning after a great storm Columba said 
to one of his monks: “Go and seat thyself by the 
sea. There thou wilt see arrive from Ireland, and 
fall at thy feet, a poor traveling crane, long 
belated by the winds and exhausted by fatigue. 
Take her up with pity, feed her, and watch her 
for three days; after that, when she is refreshed 
and strengthened, she will no longer wish to 
prolong her exile among us. She will fly to sweet 
Ireland, her dear country, where she was 
born.” 

Everything happened as he had said, and at the 
time mentioned the crane rose from the ground, 
and, after having sought her way for a moment 
in the air, directed her flight across the sea 
straight upon Ireland. 

At the end of his long life, when all his good 


works were done, the monastery he founded, 
which had first been built of twigs and reeds and 
of mud, had now become a complete establish- 
ment, where many young men had been trained 
to go forth to be preachers of the Gospel of 
Christianity. 

Now, when all was done, and others were 
doing the work that he had begun, the good man 
made ready to depart. He visited slowly and 
painfully all the places of his little kingdom, the 
animals who were dependent on the monks, or 
who had been fed by his hand, having his silent 
blessing. 

And then, when he had left to return to the 
monastery, he stopped half-way to rest (at a 
spot which is still marked by one of the crosses 
of Iona). 

At this moment an ancient and faithful servant, 
the old white horse, which had been employed 
to carry milk from the dairy daily to the monas- 
tery, came towards him and put his head on 
his master’s shoulder, as if to take leave 
of him. 

The eyes of the old horse had an expression so 
pathetic that they seemed to be bathed in tears. 

One of the monks would have sent the animal 
away, but the good old man forbade him. 

‘The old horse loves me,” he said. ‘Leave 
him with me, let him weep for my departure. 
The Creator has revealed to this poor animal 
what he has hidden from thee—a reasonable 
man.” 

Upon which, still caressing the faithful crea- 
ture, he gave him a last. blessing. 

St. Columba died at Iona, June 9, A.D. 579. 


“St. Walaric, one of the most illustrious 
disciples of St. Columba, was wont to caress the 
little woodland birds who came to seek their food 
at his hands. Charmed with this gentle com- 
pany, when his followers approached and the 
larks fluttered terrified around him, he stopped 
the monks while still at a distance and signed to 
them to draw back. ‘My sons,’ he said, ‘do not 
frighten my little friends; do them no harm; 
let them satisfy themselves with what we have 
left.’’’—Montalembert. 


(P. 16, “The Brotherhood of Love,” collected and 
arranged by Florence H. Suckling.) 
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FRIENDS FROM FAR AWAY SCOTLAND 


WooDHILL, JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I was so pleased to see such a 
beautiful picture of myself in your illustrious 
magazine, which arrived last week. When my 
picture was shown to me I gave myself a nice 
pussy sniff, and just puffed out my coat with 
pride, because, though I have a brother, yellow 
like myself and even bigger, and a wee gray- 
striped sister, I am the only one to have had so 
much publicity shown to him. My photo was 
shown to Sandy and Midgy, but when they saw 
it wasn’t themselves, they turned away dis- 
gusted. I told them it was very narrow-minded 
of them, and that they ought to be proud of the 
honor done to the family. 

P’raps I ought to explain that Sandy is the 
Scottish abbreviation for Alexander, and Midgy 
is short for The Midget, because my wee sister is 
such a tiny thing, and, although 43 years old, 
isn’t much bigger than a kitten. Now I’m justa 
little over 2, and I’m twice her size. Sandy is the 
son and heir of our family, being 53 years old, and 
Mummie says he is much my senior in manners 
as well as in years. It is terrible having a very 
good brother to live up to, I feel so much more 
wicked in contrast. Often they say, “Sandy, 
the sunbeam,”’ or ‘‘ Midgy Pet’’—but it’s always 
“Felix, you rogue,” or ‘Felix, you rascal,’’ be- 
cause they say I’m always in mischief, but I 
think it’s just lovely to poke my nose into every- 


thing, whether it’s a bowl of milk (left by mis- 
take, you bet),—uncovered on the kitchen table, 
—or the top of the funny new thing some strange 
men are putting up near our house. I thought 
at first this thing was a funny sort of tree, it was 
made of the same sort of stuff, but now they’ve 
done more to it. I see it’s going to be like our 
own home, only much smaller. I heard them 
say 1t was to hold the car. 

Our wee car is such a funny sort of animal. 
Sometimes he puffs away to himself all alone at » 
the gate. He never comes into the house to sit 
by the fire, however cold and wet it is outside. 
Of course when his own house is done he’ll go in 
there, and in the meantime he sleeps away from 
home. I suppose when he puffs he is trying to 
talk, but I can’t understand such silly muttering. 
But I know him well, inside out. Right under- 
neath him, he is lovely and warm, and on top of 
the funny part of him, like his nose, he is so 
shiny and slippery. It is great fun walking up 
and down and trying not to fall off. I never 
thought anyone would know I was trying to learn 
to motor, but just now in this weather, the gar- 
den gets all muddy and then Mummie finds 
dried muddy footmarks on her car, and somehow 
she always seems to know they’re mine! Isn’t 
she a ‘Sherlock Holmes’? But I never mind 
how much I’m found out,—I’m always happy. 
You see our dear Grannie and our Mummie 
don’t believe in what they call “corporal punish- 
ment,’ and when Mummie, to use her word, 
‘‘remonstrates’’? with us, we tuck our noses into 
our tails and go to sleep ’till the lecture is done. 

I should have begun this letter by telling you 
who I really am. Jam Felix, not the ugly black 
and white sort of thing usually associated with 
this name. No, I’ve got a beautiful yellow coat 
with darker stripes and a round white face and 
amber eyes, but, unfortunately, my apparel also 
consists of a white shirt and four white boots, 
and it’s a terrible lot to keep clean. Sandy is 
always washing himself, but I never have time, 
and when I: do give myself a skiff over, they tell 
me I wash my face before I wash my paws, and 
so make it worse than before. 

We aren’t really all brothers and sisters and 
grannies and mothers; we have just adopted each 
other, but I don’t remember being any different, 
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though Grannie often says to me: “‘If you’d been 
as big as you are now, Felix, I couldn’t have carried 
you all that way up from the town so easily.” 
When they found me I was lying on the road 
right in front of a motor, which had stopped to 
avoid running over me. I had a broken paw, a 
torn face, and my bones nearly sticking through 
my coat. I wasn’t able to walk any further. 
Mummie says she saw me first and Grannie car- 
ried me home, so they divide the honors of me 
between them, but Grannie thought I would die 
before she got me home. Now I’m so big and fat 
that when I walk along I sway from side to side. 
(That’s what Mummie says, and it’s very rude 
of her to criticize my superb carriage!) Of 
course I have a good appetite. Our own fish is 
boiled for us, and we are all fed in the pantry in 
little separate dishes. Sandy and I have yellow 
ones, Midgy pink ones, all bought in a famous 
shop called Woolworth’s. For breakfast we have 
hot porridge and milk and fish, then we finish up 
that lot of fish during the day, and the fresh lot 
comes in the afternoon and is boiled for our sup- 
per at 6 o’clock,—that’s the nicest time when the 
fish is Juicy and warm,—we always know when it 
is supper time. Sandy has even gone into the 
drawing-room and tried his best to tell Grannie 
that it was time for her to feed him, and when she 
didn’t pay any attention to him, because she was 
talking to a visitor, he got up on the back of a 
chair that was near the big clock, and put his 
paws up on the clock’s face, to try and show her 
how late it was! Grannie told Sandy afterwards 
he was naughty to do that, for it looked as if they 
wanted the lady to go away. So now when Gran- 
nie is engaged, Peggy or Lizzie give us our supper. 
Sandy doesn’t get so impatient. You see 
Sandy is so fond of fish, he hardly eats anything 
else, though Grannie thinks a varied diet would 
be better for him. Now look at me in compari- 
son. I’m fatter than Sandy, my coat is thicker, 
and I just eat everything thats going in the 
kitchen. I like my meals much better there than 
in the dining-room, where, if I jump up on any- 
one’s lap, I’m told I mustn’t put my head or paws 
on the table, and I ought to wait for mine till they 
are finished,—at least that’s what my gruff papa, 
at the head of the table, says to me. Now in the 
kitchen we all understand each other. I do love 


Lizzie and Peggy. At mealtimes I sit on Lizzie’s 
lap and just have whatever is going, and if she 
tries to eat a bit before she gives a bit to me, I 
put up my head and knock it off her fork before 
it gets to her mouth. Oh, the ‘chop and onion”’ 
day! I can smell it beforehand, and I’m always 
in time! 

At night I sleep by the kitchen or the hall 
stove, or on Peggy’s or Lizzie’s bed, and now and 
again I go upstairs to Mummie’s room, but that 
means I don’t get out so early in the morning, and 
I do love a romp in the garden before breakfast. 
It makes me able to eat more, and I specially 
want to do that if it’s bacon for breakfast. 
Sometimes I get so impatient on that morning 
that TV’ll climb up Peggy while she’s frying it. If 
there’s any milk over from the night before, 
Grannie puts it away in a little bowl and skims 
the cream off specially for me. I do love it. I 
rub against her while she’s doing it; that’s how I 
say ‘“‘please’’ and ‘‘thank you,” and I always say 
“thank you”’ for anything I get,—unless I’m in 
an awful hurry! 

If this hadn’t been an autobiography, I’d tell 
you how Sandy and Midgy were little waifs also, 
once upon a time, and they were very wee babies 
when our family adopted them, but that must - 
wait for another letter. So I shall stop this one 
now, as I’m tired composing it, and Mummie says 
she is more tired writing it down, and Grannie 
says you will be the most tired of all, reading it. 

With my best pussy love, your loving little 
Scotch friend.—“ Felix.” 


A very instructive and interesting book is that 
of “Dogs You’d Like to Meet,” by Rowland 
Johns; published by Methuen & Co., Ltd., of 
London. This book is illustrated with pictures 
of dogs about whom the stories are told, and as 
most of the stories are true it makes a valuable 
contribution to humane education. Anyone 
who has known dogs and watched them care- 
fully will not be surprised at the stories showing 
an intelligence that no one but dog lovers would 
believe. We have seen few books of such really 
good dog stories. There are eighteen illustra- 
tions and the book is attractively bound. 

The few stories which the author 
vouch for are marked with a *. 


cannot 
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A Letter from Mrs. Hosali About Her,Work 
in North Africa 
July 14, 1925. 

To begin with I found the French officials 
much more alive to progress and very keen about 
the educational side of the question. They 
leapt at the suggestion I made that the Spaha 
would help with lantern slides. In May I had 
two meetings at Fez, and two at Marraked. I 
found some delightful educative films showing 
animal and bird life. The Inspector of Educa- 
tion sent 500-600 children (of all races) to each 
meeting with their schoolmasters and mistresses, 
who would afterwards question them in class. 
The children filled all the seats and grown-ups 
(mostly Arabs) crowded into every inch of stand- 
ing space. I have several similar meetings 
arranged for next winter, when the schools re- 
open, when I am going to try to get essay writing 
taken up in the schools. 

I stayed six weeks in Marraked. I was there 
when I was in North Africa four years ago and I 
knew that the animals suffered terribly there 
from what I had seen just as a tourist—a passer- 
by in the streets. 

For the first few days I was besieged! I went 
on to the great market place early the first morn- 
ing and in less than half an hour I had six or eight 
donkeys waiting each his turn, and so it con- 
tinued all day until half past six in the evening, 
except when I went away for a couple of hours in 
the middle of the day to feast and refill my 
bottles. So it continued for four or five days 
when the first rush was over. I did not move 
from the same spot all day, just did donkey after 
donkey as fast as possible as they brought them 
up. They were most of them, in an appalling 
condition. I often counted twelve and fifteen 
sores on an animal and many were infested with 
maggots. On the very first day I was there an 
Arab in the crowd began to help me with the 
taking off the saddles. I saw that he was very 
handy and I let him begin to work with me. He 
turned out splendidly and really seemed to have 
been dropped providentially from the sky. 
Luckily he spoke Berber, which is needed there, 
as lots of the men come in from the mountains 
and cannot speak a word of Arabic, much less 
French. He and I worked together every day 


for six weeks, using two litres of drugs per day, 
and when I went away I arranged for him to 
continue to work alone. Before I left, instead of 
being besieged on the market place, the men used 
to shake their heads at me and say “fini malade.”’ 
It was true that most of the animals that were in 
the town were cured, but we shall always find a 
lot of work to do there as so many come in from 
four or five days’ journey from the mountains and 
across the plains. After the first few days’ rush 
was over I got into the fondouks and I worked a 
good deal among the camels which were badly 
sore. I kept, as usual, very bad cases for two or 
three weeks until they were well. The men were 
very grateful; one left me a litre of milk when he 
took his donkey away. 


The Cats of Algiers 

My daughter and I were a month in Algiers, 
says Mrs. Frances K. Hosali, where we started 
the chloroforming of unwanted cats. Nothing 
had been done for cats in North Africa. People 
used to throw cats over the sea wall to a strip of 
shore that was left dry. The cats had no way of 
escape and their only shelter was a sewer which 
had only a trickle of water in it. There was a, 
drop of 39 feet over this wall. We saw three 
cats which had evidently been killed by the fall, 
but generally they escaped unhurt. People used 
to assure us that the cats were most happy on 
this bit of shore and that they could make their 
way up the sewer and get back into the town 
whenever they wanted to—catching plenty of 
rats. We took a boat and rowed around and 
found the sewer was walled completely up and 
only went in a few feet. The fishermen throw 
bits of fish to the cats and a few people used to 
drop food over the wall. We took a chloroform 
box with us and I was only able to get two eats. 
As soon as our boat touched the beach they 
vanished like mice into a broken drain pipe. 
There were 20 there but sometimes there are 40 
or 50. The pitiful thing is that now and again 
there is a bad storm and the sea rises and sweeps 
them all away and it must happen that many 
times the sea nearly rises high enough to wash 
them away and they must be in terror. 

We saw there was no hope of getting the cats 
that are there so we took two large packing cases, 
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filled them with straw and placed them inside 
the sewer seven feet high on two iron bars which 
were fortunately there. So the cats will now 
have a bed which will be a comfort to them for 
it is often very cold in winter in Algiers and it 
will be a refuge when the sea rises and they will 
be safe from all but the very worst storms. 
People are now feeding the cats quite well as we 
had paragraphs in the papers and cards in the 
shops, etc., so now they are not so badly off.— 
National Humane Review. 

Members of the Animal Rescue League will 
be glad to hear that we have sent to Mrs. Hosali, 
by request, some of our leaflets for translation. 

Bee 
Born August 28, 1924; died February 26, 1926. 


Your little cat souls have taken flight, 
Joseph and Bee you are together tonight. 
Your soft friendly eyes may wonder and stare, 
To see if there be one who knows you there. 
Good St. Francis of Assissi will let you in, 
For he loves you so and calls you his kin. 
There will be Muzzie, and Buddy, Brownie 

Baxter, too, ; 
And the first little Bee will welcome you. 
And we know that God in his Infinite love, 
Will let us all meet in his Home above. 

—Maude kK. Riemann. 
Our Little Bluebell 
Born Thursday, May 7, 1925; died Saturday, 
March 27, 1926. 

He has given us joy; and though born but a cat, 
he expressed love, intelligence, and gentleness 
abundantly—he became a character and an 
individuality. It hath been said, “That it 
makes no difference to an individuality whether 
it is a blade of grass or a star, a violet or a 
‘snow-capped peak,—whether it is the least or the 
greatest in God’s kingdom,—for does it not be- 
long to His perfections, to the sum of infinite 
good? Has it not the joy of appreciating all 
that is in and of God?” 


This beloved animal belonged to Caroline 
Risque Janis and her little daughter Aline, 7,623 
Henderson Avenue, Clayton, Mo. He was 
killed by an automobile. 


Her Pal 


I may be a bit old-fashioned, 
But I don’t care for that; 

The only thing I care about 
Is my pet kitty-cat. 


She came to us one winter day 
And seemed so starved and cold, 
We thought she surely could not live; 
But now she’s three years old. 


She snuggles in my arms so close 
And purrs there soft and low; 

She follows me around all day 
Wherever I may go. 


When you have no other playmates 
A kitty seems quite dear; 
And if you’re always kind to her 
You’re sure to find her near. 
—Hetty Rogers. 


Governor Fuller said in his ‘‘ Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week” proclamation that “sympathetic 
care and treatment of animals is repaid in many 
ways—not the least of which is the realization 
of having acted worthily. Especially in the 
training and teaching of children should humane 
education be given its proper place. It develops 
character and eliminates traits of brutality that 
sometimes mar the action of the human race in 
its treatment of dumb and defenseless animals.”’ 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of April the League re- 
ceived 6,435 cats, 1,122 dogs, 46 horses, and 19 
smaller animals. We placed 119 dogs and 78 
cats in good homes. 


Monthly Report for Month of March 
Dr. Wesley A. Young. 


Gases'treateds 24 je. ne eee ee 578 
Owners advised by telephone......... 453 
Donations sows ace ee eae ee $285.95 


Interesting Cases 
I 


A lady has come to the Clinic several times, 
with a different kitten each time, and they were 
all very nearly dead. The owner seemed at a 
loss to know what might be the cause of the 
kittens’ troubles. Finally we learned that they 
had a large tom cat at home that was mauling 
these little fellows nearly to death. 

Do not keep kittens around adult male cats, 
especially if the male has not been castrated. 

II 

A man brought in a fox terrier female dog that 
had just weaned eleven puppies. He kept her 
simply to nurse the eleven puppies, and then gave 
her up. The pups he had sold. The mother 
was so thin and weak she could barely walk. 
One-half of the pups would have been a big family 
for her, but he cared only for the monetary value 
of the mother’s strength to raise pups to sell, 
regardless of what sort of a home they went to. 

III 

A young police dog was brought in with both 
forelegs broken and one foot terribly lacerated— 
the result of an automobile accident. She 
never whined nor cried, and when her owner came 
to take her home she sat up on her hind legs and 
held up her fore limbs, with their splints and 
bandages, as much as to say, ‘“‘See how well I got 
fixed up.” , 

IV 

A family by name of Freedman had two dogs 

very sick for several days. The daughter gave 


up her bed to one dog, and the son gave his to 
the other. One member of the family was up all 
night with them. These people really did every- 
thing possible for the comfort of their pets. 
“A gold star in their crowns!”’ | 


This Manx cat, smart, playful and a real pet, 
who was brought to the League, is now in the 
home of one of Boston’s well-to-do Chinese 
families. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 

During the month the following animals have 
been received: 

Industrial School, North Bennett Street. . 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

Cambridge. 2.595. on ee ee 95 

Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 


189 . 


207 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
hampton Street ..02-)s) een ee 211 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 166 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Streetiice. U. (I ee ee ee 906 
Pine’ Ridge,-Dedham: 4. .-25 9 eee 37 
Medfield... Ss. tae 38 
Chelsea, 36—4th Street........ 584 
2,433 
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Kindness Club of Lynn 

The Kindness Club of Lynn is still actively 
engaged in doing everything possible to live up 
to its motto, “Kindness Uplifts the World.” 
Pupils of the Center Street School, representing 
fifteen nationalities, make up the membership 
of the club. There are six branches of the club, 
and meetings are held weekly. Records of the 
meetings are kept by secretaries. Teachers of 
the six classes find that the oral and written 
language work is made much more vital and 
interesting to the children through their ability 
to make use of actual happenings in selecting 
subjects. The six branches of the club with 
officers are as follows: 

Mrs. Shaw’s Class: President, Shirley Block- 
man; Vice-President, Mary Glott; Secretary, 
Kristalia Rexines. 

Miss MclIntire’s Class: President, Harry 
Marvitt; Vice-President, Quock Ming; Secretary, 
Chester Kaminsky; Treasurer, Miss McIntire. 

Miss McVann’s Class, President, Leon Le- 
Brasseur; Vice-President, Araxe Malkasian; Sec- 
retary, Pearl Dick; Treasurer, Miss McVann. 

Miss Oliver’s Class: President, Elsa Franzen; 
Vice-President, Polly Marvitt; Secretary, Gara- 
falia Kallias; Treasurer, Miss Oliver. 

Mrs. Sanborn’s Class: President, Celia Ger- 
man; Vice-President, Ethel Peckerman; Secre- 
tary, Milton Segal; Advisors, Shavarsh Aghoyian 
and Max Peckerman; Treasurer, Mrs. Sanborn. 

Miss Dillon’s Class: President, Sonia Gold- 
stein; Vice-President, Julius Marvitt; Secretary, 
Max Blackman. 

Many interesting accounts are given by mem- 
bers of the club at the weekly meetings which 
testify that the children are forming invaluable 
habits of responsibility and care for the comfort 
and happiness of the dumb creatures about them. 
On many occasions the teachers have spoken of 
the spirit of kindness and consideration which 
the children show for each other, and they believe 
that this is inspired by the club activities. Much 
needless suffering has been prevented through 
the efforts of the children. An old horse that 
was unfit for work and cruelly treated was 
purchased for seven dollars by funds contributed 
by the children. A little half-starved puppy was 
bought for two dollars and a half, since the owner 
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refused to give him up unless he received pay. 
A good home for him was found in the country. 

Following are a few original compositions 
written by children of the club: 


HOW I SAVED A CAT 


My name is Tony Pavona. I am in Mrs. 
Sanborn’s room at the Center Street School. 
I have been in America four years. (Italian.) 

It was two weeks ago. My mother sent me 
out to throw a pail of ashes. I saw a cat with 
her head inside of a can. I went up and asked 
my mother if she had a scissors. She said that 
she did not have it. I went to the lady next 
door and asked her if she had a scissors. She 
said, ‘ Yes.”’ She gave it tome. I went down 
quickly to the cat. I took hold of the cat very 
easily and I cut the can and let the cat free. 


BOBBY’S HAPPY HOME 


My name is Shavarsh Aghoian. Iam in Mrs. 
Sanborn’s room at the Center Street School. 
I have been in the school one year and three 
months. (Armenian. ) 

Last Thanksgiving Day I went to Haverhill, 
Mass. As I was going to my friend’s farm, I 
saw a dog lying by the side of the sidewalk. I 
called to it, but it didn’t get up, so I called again 
and this time it got up and came to me. It was 
a poor dog and all over the dog was mud. So 
I took the dog to my friend’s farm and they 
washed off the mud and they kept him at their 
farm. Now he has grown and they take good 
care of him. They call the dog Bobby and he 
has a very happy home. 


ANIMALS HAVE RIGHTS AS WELL AS PEOPLE 


Harry Marvit, Room 1 (in America one year, 
six months). (Russian Jew.) 

Some animals can get their own food, but 
those around the home cannot. We must give 
them clean food to eat, and fresh water to drink 
every day. 

If we want dogs to help us, to mind the baby 
or care for the house, we must be kind to them. 
They will not be able to work for us if we are not 
kind to them. The dog is man’s best friend if 

¢«man is kind to him. 

Horses need good care. 
work hard for us. 


In return they will 
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Birds are farmers’ helpers, so we should never 
kill or hurt a bird. 

We must remember all these animals have 
a right to live, to have food and water, and a 
place to sleep in. If we give them these things 
they will pay us well. 


A KIND ACT 


My name is Rachel Rapaport. I am in Mrs. 
Sanborn’s room, at the Center Street School. 
I have been in America one year. 

I once went up to my friend’s house and I saw 
there a very thin and miserable cat. I asked 
the boy, who owned the house, whose cat it was. 
He said, ‘It is my neighbor’s. She went for 
a vacation and she left the cat.”’ Then I asked 
the boy why he was not taking care of it. The 
boy replied, “‘It is not my cat, and besides it can 
find food in the barrels.”’ I told him he shouldn’t 
say that, and I took the cat to the Animal Res- 
cue League, where it got a good home. 


THE LITTLE KITTY 


Mary Glott (in America eight months). 
(Russian Jew.) 

Yesterday my mother brought a little kitty 
home. 

The kitty is gray. 

She is only a little kitty. His name is not yet. 

I am glad to have a kitty and I be good to her. 

I give her milk to drink and meat to eat. 

I brought he a little besket to sleep in, and put 
her near the stove. 


West SOMERVILLE, November 14, 1925. 

A crossing policeman in New York City saw 
a cat at his feet with a kitten in her mouth. He 
held up the traffic and helped her across, and 
thought that was the end of it. Soon she re- 
appeared with kitten number two. Again he 
held up the traffic and helped her over. Six 
times he helped her over. The story leaked out, 
and letters from strangers came thanking him 
for being so kind to kitty, and asking him to 
accept a present. He got fifteen dollars, the 
most profitable half-hour’s work he ever did. If 
some one had only snapped him and pussy, what 
a picture that would have been for your paper! 
—A. M. P. (From The Christian Science 
Monitor.) 


DorcuHestER, Mass., Feb. 2, 1926. 

Replying to your postal card I am very glad 
to tell you that the kitten I obtained from you 
December 19 has so far proved entirely satis- 
factory in every way. Iam sure he is happy and 
contented. He is fat and lively and is brushed 
and combed daily and well taken care of. Asa 
household pet he is a complete success, and he will 
always have good care and a home for my wife 
and myself are both animal lovers and we have 
already become greatly attached to ‘Tinker 
Bell.”? Asa matter of information you may like 
to know we live alone in a single house witha good 
yard attached. ‘Thankfully yours—E. A. P. 


JEFFERSON, N. H., Feb. 1, 1926. 
The dog 10132 which we brought up here is 
most satisfactory and perfectly contented. We 
call him Mark. He is well and gets plenty of 
exercise following us about and at night he sleeps 
on the dining room couch so you see we don’t 
abuse him.—P. G. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 


PiekeeOoUREOOT ED: FRLENDS ls 


SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS 


Contain all“the essential bone 
and body-building elements which 
the dog constitution requires. 
When fed regularly no supple- 
mentary diet is necessary. Con- 
venient and economical to feed. 
Your grocer, seedsman, sporting 
goods dealer or pet shop can sup- 
ply you. Consult your veteri- 
narian. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Gives valuable hints on care and 
feeding and contains a chapter on 
diseases of the dog which every dog 
lover ought to read. Sent free on 

request. SPRATT’S PAT. L’t’d., 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, 
St. Louis, 


Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


Cemetery for Small Animals J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial UNDERTAKERS 
in individual] lots is from $15 up, according to location. 2326 and 2328 SO ae Sr adjoining Dudley Street 
; evated Station. 
CREMATION 4 Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 

The League now has a crematory where small animals Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- ; 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets al & 

home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or & 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. you what to do—they tell you lots of things you Srauay know. 


ee teeter rl orien: fhe Rack Pollard Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


‘Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


| FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


AN | MAL RESCUE LEAGUE For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


° ° ° P Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Seema 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 
We received and eared for: 


Cats 3.5 S00. = SO ee ee Perera 
Dogs: wes fo el a 
Horses 35. sic se beats ee 835 
Birdse scope, et ee 304 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 15 
72,540 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY eet See RS Pat ee at ae MeL PL Ree een 
Nort Enp, [INpusrriaL ScHooL . . sw S.SCSCt«:~C «Ss 39 NoRTH BENNET STREET 
SOUTHIEN Diemer ee . oe ele heehee) 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CambBripGE, NeicuBorHoop HousE . . . . . . . +. +. ~. 79 Moore STREET 
DIEGHAM,”... >. 2a¢) -2274 3 . . .  . PINE RIDGE HOME OF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD ; . . . . ,~%! . .!) .* {| BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME For ANIMALS 
EAst Boston oH dd allie Getta} Rae eer sean to ead VL 


WEST-LYNN 0 Re EES Bs ee eae eee ar eee ee 
CHELSEA Dit ioeQuay ls la it cing Vib pele Gh carmen eee a Pee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


